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BUHY  ME  IN  THE  MORNING. 

BY   STEPHEN   A.   DOUGLAS. 

Bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother — 

0  let  me  have  the  light 

Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother, 

Ere  you  leave  me  alone  with  the  night  ; 
Alone  in  the  night  of  the  grave,  mother, 

'Tis  a  thought  of  terrible  fear, — 
And  you  will  be  here  alone ,  mother , 

And  stars  will  be  shining  here  ; 
So  bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother, 

And  let  me  have  the  light 
Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother ^ 

Ere  I'm  alone  with  the  night. 

You  tell  me  of  a  Saivour's  love,  mother, 

1  feel  it  is  in  my  heart- 
But  oh  I  from  this  beautiful  world,  mother, 

'Tis  hard  for  the  young  to  part ; 
Forever  to  part,  when  here,  mother, 

The  soul  is  fain  to  stay  ; 
For  the  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  mother. 

And  heaven  seems  far  away. 
Then  bury  me  in  the  morning,  mother, 

And  let  me  havethe  light 
Of  one  bright  day  on  my  grave,  mother, 

Ere  I'm  alone  with  the  night. 


THE  LIFE  OF 


STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 


The  Rev.  "Wm.  H.  Milbukn,  better  known  as  the 
'^ blind  preacher,-'  says  : 

"  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  June, 
1838,  standing  on  the  gallery  of  the  Market  House, 
which  some  of  my  readers  may  recollect  as  situate  in 
the  middle  of  the  square  of  Jacksonville.  He  and 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin  were  engaged  in  canvassing 
Morgan  County  for  Congress.  He  was  upon  the 
threshold  of  that  great  world  in  which  he  has  since 
played  so  prominent  a  part,  and  was  engaged  in 
making  one  of  his  earliest  stump  speeches.  I  stood 
and  listened  to  him,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd 
of  backwood  farmers  and  hunters,  dressed  in  home- 
spun or  deerskin,  my  boyish  breast  glowing  with  ex- 
ultant joy,  as  he,  only^en  years  my  senior,  battled 
so  bravely  for  the  doctrines  of  his  party  with  the 
veteran  and  accomplished  Hardin.  True,  I  had  been 
educated  in  political  sentiments  opposite  to  his  own, 
but  there  was  something  captivating  in  his  manly 
straightforwardness  and  uncompromising  statement 
of  his   political  principles.    He  even   then   showed 


signs  of  that  dexterity  in  debate,  and  rehement,  im- 
pressive declamation,  of  which  he  has  since  become 
such  a  master.  He  gave  the  crowd  the  color  of  his 
own  mood  as  he  interpreted  their  thoughts  and  di- 
rected their  sensibilities.  His  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  people,  and  his  power  to  speak  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  employing  arguments  suited  to 
their  comprehension,  sometimes  clinching  a  series  of 
reasons  by  a  frontier  metaphor  which  refused  to  be 
forgotten,  and  his  determined  courage,  which  never 
shrank  from  any  form  of  difficulty  or  danger,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  eflective  stump-orators  I  have 
ever  heard. 

"  Less  than  four  years  before,  he  had  walked  into 
the  town  of  AVinchester,  sixteen  miles  southwest  of 
Jacksonville,  an  entire  stranger,  with  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  cents  in  his  pocket,  his  all  of  earthly  for- 
tune. His  first  employment  was  as  clerk  of  a  'Vandu,' 
as  the  natives  call  a  sheriff  s  sale.  He  then  seized 
the  birch  of  the  pedagogue,  and  sought  by  its  aid  and 
by  patient  drilling,  to  initiate  a  handful  of  halt-wild 
boys  into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Lindley  Murray. 
Hi's  evenings  were  divided  between  reading  newspa- 
pers, studying  Blackstone,  and  talking  politics.  He, 
before  long,  by  virtue  of  his  indomitable  energy,  ac- 
quired enough  of  legal  lore  to  pass  an  examination, 
and  '  to  stick  up  his  shingle,'  as  they  call  putting  up 
a  lawyer's  sign.  And  now  began  a  series  of  ofiBcial 
employments,  by  which  he  has  mounted  within  five 
and  twenty  years,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  village  ped- 
agogue on  the  borders  of  civilization,  to  his  present 
illustrious  and  commanding  position.  In  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  that  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  State,  a  friendless,  penniless  youth, 
he  has  served  his  fellow  citizens  in  almost  every  oflS- 


cial  capacity,  and  entered  the  highest  position  within 
their  power  to  confer. 

'•  No  man,  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson .  has 
gained  a  stronger  hold  npon  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  his  adherents,  or  exercised  a  more  dom- 
inating authority  over  the  masses  of  his  party  than 
Judge  Douglas.  Whether  upon  the  stump,  in  the 
caucus,  or  the  Senate,  his  power  and  success  in  de- 
bate are  prodigious.  His  instincts  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  imagination,  and  amount  to  genius. 

•'  Notwithstanding  the  busy  and  boisterous  politi- 
cal life  which  he  has  led  with  all  its  engrossing  cares 
and  occupations.  Mr.  Douglas  has,  nevertheless,  by 
his  invincible  perseverance,  managed  to  redeem  much 
time  for  self-improvement.  He  has  been  a  wide  and 
sludious  reader  of  history  and  its  kindred  branches, 
Contact  with  affairs  has  enlarged  his  undeistanding 
and  strengthened  his  judgment.  Thus,  with  his  un- 
erring sagacity,  his  mature  and  decisive  character, 
with  a  courage  which  sometimes  appears  to  be  au- 
dacity, but  which  is  in  reality  tempered  by  prudence, 
a  will  that  never  submits  to  an  obstacle,  however 
vast,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  together  with  a 
power  to  lead  them,  incomparable  in  this  generation, 
he  may  be  accepted  as  a  j^ractical  statesman  of  the 
highest  order."' 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  des- 
cribes Mr.  Douglas  as  follows  :  ''  The  Little  Grant, 
as  he  has  been  well  styled,  is  seen  to  advantage  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  He  is  not  above  the  middle 
height :  but  the  easy  and  natural  dignity  of  his  man- 
ner stamps  him  at  once  as  one  born  to  command 
His  massive  head  rivets  undivided  attention.  It  is  o. 
head  of  the  antique,  with  something  of  the  infinite  in 
its  expression  of  power  :  a  head  difficult  to  describe, 


but  better  worth  description  than  any  other  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Douglas  has  a  brain  of  unusual  size, 
covf^red  with  heavy  masses  of  dark  brown  hair,  now 
beginning  to  be  sprinkled  with  silver.  His  forehead 
is  high,  "open,  and  splendidly  developed,  based  on 
dark,  thick  eyebrows  of  great  width.  His  eyes,  large 
and  deeply  set,  are  of  the  darkest  and  most  brilliant 
bine.  The  mouth  is  cleanly  cut,  finely  arched,  but 
with  something  of  bitter  and  sad  experience  in  its 
general  expression.  The  chin  is  square  and  vigorous, 
and  is  fall  of  eddying  dimples — the  muscles  and 
nerves  showing  great  mobility,  and  every  thought 
having  some  external  reflection  in  the  sensitive  and 
expressive  features.  Add  now  a  rich,  dark  complex- 
ion, clear  and  healthy  :  smoothly  shavpn  cheeks  ;  and 
handsome  throat ;  small,  white  ears ,;  eyes  which 
shoot  out  electric  fires  ;  small  white  hands  ;  small 
feet ;  a  full  chest  and  broad  shoulders  ;  and  with 
these  points  duly  blended  together,  we  have  a  picture 
of  the  Little  Giant.  ,     • 

"As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  disdain  orna- 
ment and  marches  right  on  against  the  body  of  his 
subject  with  irresistible  power  and  directness.  His 
rhetorical  assault  has  nothing  of  the  cavalry  slash 
in  its  impressiveness,  rather  resembling  a  charge  of 
heavy  infantry  with  fixed  bayonet,  and  calling  forci- 
bly to  mind  the  attack  of  those  'six  thousand  English 
veterans  '  immortalized  by  Thomas  Davis  : 

'  "  steady  they  step  adown  the  slope. 

Steady  they  climb  the  hill ; 
Steady  thej^  load — steady  thej^  fire — 
Marching  right  onward  still.'  " 
His  voice  is  a  rich  and  musical  baritone,  swelling  into 
occasional   clarion-blasts  towards  the  close  of  each 


important  period.  He  is  heard  with  breathless  atten- 
tion, except  when  now  and  again  the  galleries  feel 
tempted  to  applaud— these  demonstrations  appearing 
to  give  particular  uneasiness  to  the  Administration, 
Secession,  and  Republican  senators.'' 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bran- 
don Vermont  on  the  23  day  of  April  1813.  making  him 
forty  eight  years  and  forty  one  days  old  on  the  day  of 
his  death.  'His  father  was  a  physician  of  good  repu- 
tation, a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  who  had  in 
early  life  made  Brandon  his  home.  His  grandfather 
hadbeen  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  one 
of  those  who  had  wintered  with  his  great  chief  at 
Valley  Forge  and  had  been  present  at  the  surrender 
of  CoVnwallis.  The  ancestors  ot  Mr.  Douglas  came 
originally  from  Scotland,  but  so  far  back  that  the 
great  statesman  has  often  pleasantly  said  when  ques- 
tioned upon  the  subject  that  he  could  boast  of  haying 
been  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  this 
country. 

When  Stephen  was  bnt  three  months  old  his  father 
Dr.  Douglas'  died  leaving  a  widow  illy  provided  to 
battle  with  the  world  and  do  justice  to  the  child  left 
in  her  charge.  As  he  grew  there  was  no  means  of 
education  for  the  ambitious  lad  but  that  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  neighborhood,  in  those  days  affor- 
ding little  else  than  the  mere  foundation  of  "tuition. 
He  was  naturally  quick  and  vivacious,  and  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  determination  to  excel  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  his  teachers  from  the 
very  first  of  his  struggles.  Coupled  with  a  sudden 
temper,  he  carried  an  amiable  and  kindly  disposition, 
that  never  failed  to  shovr  itself  and  is  well  remem- 
bered by  his  schoolfellows. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  declared  to   his  mother  his 
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earnest  desire  and  intention  to  prepare  for  college. 
A  consultation  ef  the  family  was  held  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  but  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  was 
impossible  from  its  great  expense.  It  did  not  take 
the  future  statesman  long  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 
"  Well  then,"  s?jd  he,  as  soon  as  it  was  anounced  to 
him,  "  I  will  earn  my  own  living,"  and  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  achieve  this  end  by  apprenticing 
himself  to  a  cabinet  maker,  in  those  days  an  excellent 
business.  At  this  trade  he  worked  steadily  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  from  the 
laborious  nature  of  the  occupation  proving  too  much 
for  his  couistitution.  His  master  has  since  declared 
that  in  those  days  Stepben  showed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary taste  for  the  making  of  bureaus,  cabinets  and 
secretaries,  a  premonito,  perhrps  of  the  future. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  young  Douglas  threv\* 
away  the  plane  and  varnish  brush,  to  enter  as  a  stu- 
dent the  xVcademy  of  Brandon,  and  for  a  year  pursued 
his  course  with  more  than  common  diligence.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  family  removed  to  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  and  Stephen  going  with  them,  entered  the 
academy  of  that  town.  He  had  long  before  this  de- 
cided lo  make  the  law  a  profession,  and  now  having 
an  opportunity,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Hub- 
bell,  where  he  remained  until  the  year  1833. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  started  for  the  West, 
seeking  out  a  spot  whereon  to  locate  and  practice. 
At  last,  after  weary  wanderings,  he  rested  upon  a 
small  tow^n  called  Winchester,  where  he  opened  a 
school.  He  soon  found  employment  for  his  ability  in 
the  management  of  about  forty  scholars,  of  whom  he 
received  each  the  sum  of  $3.00  per  quarter  for  his 
labor  a  sum  that  in  those  days  and  that  locality,  con- 
stituted a  safeguard  against  poverty. 


He  still  practised  liis  studies  in  the  law  at  every 
available  moment,  and  in  March,  1834,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  From 
this  time  commenced  his  rise,  and  with  the  opening  of 
his  office  as  a  legal  practitioner,  his  great  success. 

Within  a  year  after  his  admission,  and  while  not 
yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 
In  1836,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the 
Democrats  of  Morgan  County,  and  resigned  the  office 
of  x\ttorney-General.  At  the  time  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  legislature,  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  that 
body.  In  1837,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Van 
Buren  register  of  the  land  office  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois. In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  received 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress,  although  he 
was  then  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  conse- 
quently ineligible.  He  attained  the  requisite  age, 
however,  before  the  day  of  election,  which  was  in 
August,  1838.  At  this  election  upward  of  36,000 
votes  were  cast,  of  which  Mr,  Douglas  received  a  ma- 
jority. About  twenty  votes  were  rejected  by  the 
canvassers,  beeause  in  them  the  name  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  spelled  incorrectly.  The  quibble  was  a  most 
unworthy  one,  and  would  not  stand  at  this  day.  As 
it  was,  the  Whig  candidate  was  declared  to  be  elected 
by  a  majority  of  only  five  votes;  and  the  election 
was  everywhe^^e  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, 

Retiring  now  from  political  life,  Mr,  Douglas  de- 
voted himself  with  assiduity  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  an  able  and  successful  lawyer, 
and  his  busmess  increased  rapidly,  There  are  many 
persons  now  living,  who  were  clients  and  neighbors 
of  Mr.  Douglas  at  this  time,  and  who  remember  well 
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his  demeanor  as  au  advocate.  He  was  noted,  among 
other  things,  for  the  careful  preparation  of  his  cases, 
and  for  his  tact  and  skill  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. He  never  went  into  court  with  a  case  until 
he  thoroughly  understood  it  in  all  its  bearings.  His 
addresses  to  the  jury  were  generally  plain  and  clear 
statements  of  the  matters  of  fact,  the  arguments  logi- 
cal and  conclusive,  and  his  manner  earnest  and  im- 
pressive. He  rarely  failed  to  enlist  the  feelings  and 
S3nupathies  of  a  jury. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Douglas  entered  with  ardor 
into  the  celebrated  "  Hard  Cider  aud  Log  Cabin  " 
campaign,  aud  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  and  against  the  "Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too  "'  candidates  of  the  Whig  party.  Du- 
ring seven  months  of  that  year,  he  traversed  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  all  directions,  and  addressed  207  meet- 
ings of  the  people.  Cleneral  Harrison  was  elected 
President,  but  Illinois  was  carried  for  the  Democratic 
candidates,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  this  result. 

In  December,  1840,  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois.  In  February,  1841,  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State.  This  was  only  seven  years  after 
he  had  received  from  the  judges  of  that  court,  his 
license  to  practise  law.  He  remained  upon  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  three  years.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  400  majority;  and  in  1844  by 
a  majority  of  1,900  votes.  He  v>'as  elected  a  represen- 
tative a  third  time  in  1856,  by  a  majority  of  3,000 
votes. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  Congress,  Mr.  Douglas  did  not 
at  once  rush   into  the  lists  and  court  a   share  in  the 
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debates  of  the  House.  He  was  well  informed  as  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  constituents,  over  which 
he  kept  constant  watch,  but  for  the  first  session  or 
two,  he  spoke  rarely,  and  yet  more  briefly  ;  seeking 
to  familiarise  himself  by  study  and  observation  with 
the  rules  of  debate  and  the  usages  of  parliamentary 
bodies.  When  he  did  rise  to  address  the  House  it  was 
on  some  practical  question  ;  and  his  remarks  were  al- 
ways forcible  and  to  the  point. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  ever 
made  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  was  that  made  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  while  advocating  the  remission  of  the  fine 
imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  by  Judge  Hall  of  New  Or- 
leans. From  this  speech  we  will  make  one  or,  two 
extracts. 

'•  I  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  "that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  proclaiming  martial  law.  Gen. 
Jackson  did  not  violate  the  Constitution,  nor  assume 
to  himself  any  authority  not  fully  authorised  and  le- 
galised by  his  position, "his  duty,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case.  Gen.  Jackson  was  the  agent  of  the  govern 
ment,  legally  and  constitutionally  authorised  to  de- 
fend the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  bis  duty  to  do 
this  at  all  hazards.  It  was  then  conceded,  and  is  now 
conceded,  that  nothing  but  martial  law  would  enable 
him  to  perform  that  duty.  His  power  was  commen- 
surate with  his  duty,  and  he  was  authorised  to  use  the 
means  essential  to  its  performance.  This  principle 
has  been  recognised  and  acted  upon  by  all  civilised 
nations,  and  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  conversant 
with  military  history.  It  does  not  imply  the  right  to 
suspend  the  laws  and  civil  tribunals  at  pleasure. 
The  right  grows  out  of  the  necessity.  The  principle 
is,  that  the  commanding  general  may  go  as  far,  and 
no  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  defence 
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of  the  place  committed  to  his  protection.  There  are 
exigencies  in  the  history  of  nations,  when  necessity 
becomes  the  paramount  law,  to  which  all  other  con- 
siderations must  yield.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
blow  up  a  fort,  it  is  right  to  do  it.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  sink  a  ship,  it  is  right  to  sink  it.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  burn  a  city,  it  is  right  to  burn  it." 

Again  he  said,  "  I  envy  not  the  feelings  of  the  man 
who  can  calmly  reason  about  the  force  of  precedents 
in  the  fury  of  the  war-cry,  when  '  booty  and  beauty ' 
is  the  watchvs'ord.  Talk  not  to  me  of  '  forms,  and 
rules  of  court'  when  the  enemy's  cannon  are  pointed 
at  the  door!  The  man  who  could  philosophize  at 
such  times,  would  fiddle  while  the  Capitol  was  burn- 
ing. There  was  but  one  form  necessary  on  that  occa 
sion,  and  that  was,  to  point  the  cannon  and  destroy 
the  enemy." 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  the  fine  refunded.  A 
year  afterward,  Mr.  Douglas,  in  company  with  several 
other  members  of  congress,  paid  their  respects  to 
the  venerable  hero  and  patriot,  at  the  Hermitage. 
When  Mr.  Douglas  was  introduced,  the  old  general 
grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  requested  him 
to  step  with  him  into  a  private  room.  There,  in  the 
presence  of  two  other  gentlemen  now  living,  and 
from  one  of  whom  we  have  received  this  relation,  the 
venerable  soldier,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
thtts  addressed  the  young  statesman  :  "  Mr.  Douglas, 
I  read,  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude,  your  speech 
in  Congress  last  winter,  in  favor  of  remitting  the  fine 
imposed  on  me  by  Judge  Hall.  I  knew  when  I  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  martial  law,  that  I  w^as  doing 
right.  But  never,  until  I  read  your  speech,  could  I 
have  expressed  the  reasons  which  actuated  my  con- 
duct.   I  knew  that  I  was  not  violating   the   Constitu- 
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tion  of  ray  country.  When  my  life  is  written,  I  wish 
that  speech  inserted  in  it,  as  my  reasons  for  proclaim- 
ing and  enforcing  martial  law  in  New  Orleans/- 

Imraediately  following,  came  the  question  of  the 
anni'xation  of  Texas,  in  favor  of  which  Mr.  Douglas 
took  bold  ground,  urging  on  the  act  to  its  passage 
and  getting  ins.^rted  a  resolution  extending  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  westward  through  Texas  to 
the  Rio  Del  Norte,  its  western  boundary. 

On  the  first  movement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
toward  a  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr. 
Douglas  was  its  firmest  supporter,  making  powerful 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
support  of  the  army. 

In  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain  he 
was  prominent  in  maintain'ng  that  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon  was  unquestionable,  and  urged  the 
pi  icing  of  the  country  in  such  a  state  of  preparation 
as  would  allow  us  to  maintain  the  position  we  as- 
sumed on  that  question. 

It  was  during  the  Spring  of  1850,  that  Mr.  Douglas 
first  broke  upon  the  country  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  while  enunciating  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
reignty  in  the  Territories.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  while  advocating  this  Mr.  Douglas  made  the 
most  able  speech  ever  male  in  the  Senate  by  any 
Western  man. 

On  the  3d  of  June.  1850.  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  said  :  '*  In  respect  to  African  slavery,  the 
position  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  been,  that  this, 
and- all  other  questions  reliting  to  the  domestic 
atf.iirs  and  domestic  policy  of  he  Territories,  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  themselves. 
I  would  therefore  have  much  preferred  that  the  bill 
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should  have  remained  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on'  Territories,  with  no  provision  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  that  clause  in 
the  bill  will  be  stricken  out.  It  oucjht  not  to  be 
there,  because  it  is''a  violation  of  principle.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  who  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  people  to  legislate  for  themselves  on  this  ques- 
tion, can  support  such  a  provision  without  abandon- 
ing ali  the  arguments  which  we  urged  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1848.  and  the  principles  set 
forth  by  the  senator  from  Michigan  in  the  Nicholson 
letter. 

''  And.  sir.  is  an  institution  to  be  fixed  upon  a  peo- 
ple in  opposition  to  their  unanimous  opinion  ?  I.  for 
one.  think  that  such  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  I 
desire  no  provision  whatever  in  respect  to  slavery 
in  the  Territories.  I  wish  to  leave  the  people  of  the 
Territories  free  to  enact  such  laws  as  they  please. 
But  on  this  one  point,  I  am  not  left  to  follow  my 
own  judgment,  nor  my  own  desire."*!  am  to'ex- 
press  the  will  of  my  constituents.  My  vote  will  be 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions." 

The  Compromise  measures  having  been  adopted 
byCongress  and  that  body  having  adjourned,  Mr. 
Douglas  proceeded  to  Chicago  with  the  intention  of 
making  that  city  his  residence.  The  excitement 
there  was  very  fierce  and  terrific,  and  he  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  first  mover  in  an  act  that  violated 
all  their  prejudices,  was  denounced  with  fearful 
threats.  The  City  Council  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Compromise  and  Fugitive  Slave  Bills, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  resist  their  execution. 
The  next  evening  a  meeting  was  held  which  declared 
by  resolution,  their  intention  to  defy  "  death,  the 
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dungeon  and  the  grave,"  iu  resistance  to  the  law." 
Mr.  Douglas  determined  to  attend. 

He  walked  into  the  meeting,  and  from  the  stand 
gave  notice  that  on  the  next  evening  he  would 
appear  there  and  defend  every  measure  of  the  Com- 
promise, and  especially  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  from 
every  objection  :  and  he  called  upon  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  city  to  come  and  hear  him.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence,  but 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  storm  of  groans  and 
hisses.  Mr.  Douglas,  however,  calmly  stood  his 
ground  till  the  noise  subsided,  and  then,  addressing 
those  who  had  hissed  and  groaned,  told  them  that  he 
was  right  and  they  were  wrong,  and  that  if  they 
would  come  and  hear  him  he  would  prove  it  to  them. 

On  the  next  evening,  in  the  presence  of  4,000  peo- 
ple^  with  the  city  council  and  abolitionists  in  front  of 
the  stand,  which  was  surrounded  in  the  rear  by  a 
large  body  of  armed  negroes,  including  many  fugi- 
tive slaves,  Mr.  Douglas  made  a  speech  iu  which  he 
vindicated  the  Compromise  measures  and  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  and  proved  that  the  latter  was  both 
necessary  and  constitutional  ;  and  he  answered  every 
objection  that  had  been  urged  against  them. 

On  the  12th  of  Febuary,  1851.  Mr.  Douglas  spoke 
in  favor  of  confering  the  rank  of  Lieutenaut-General 
on  General  Winfield  Scott.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  said,  '•  I  would  have  preferred,  however, 
to  have  seen  this  proposition  put  iu  a  shape  which 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  with  reference  to  what  may  occur  in 
the  future.  I  think  that  the  highest  grade  in  the  army 
of  the  L^nited  States  should  be  always  vacant  in  time 
of  peace,  to  be  filled  when  war  should  oocur,  by  a 
commission  to  expii-e  at  the  end  of  the  war.     I  think 
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that  when  a  war  occurs,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  liberty  to  look  through  the  whole 
line  of  the  army,  and  through  the  whole  line  of  the 
citizen  soldiery,  to  select  a  commander-in-chief  to 
conduct  that  war.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-general  created,  to  be  filled  when 
a  war  arises,  and  to  become  vacant  at  its  termina- 
tion."' 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  full  idea  of  the  excitement 
that  prevailed  at  Chicago,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Nebraska  bill.  It  far  surpassed  the  excitement 
in  1850,  relative  to  the  Compromise  measures. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  Mr.  Douglas  returned  to 
Chicago.  The  city  was  convulsed  with  excitement. 
The  Nebraska  Bill,  and  its  author,  were  denounced  in 
the  most  bitter  and  violent  manner.  Neither  were 
understood.  The  opposition  organs,  the  "  Tribune." 
the  "  Journal,-'  and  the  "  Press,"  had  tor  months  pub- 
lished articles  of  the  most  savage  style. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Doug- 
las caused  the  announcement  to  be  made  that  he 
would  address  the  citizens  in  vindication  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill.  A  meeting  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, to  take  place  at  North  Market  Hall.  At  the  hour 
of  meeting,  the  vast  space  in  front  of  the  Hall  was 
filled  with  men,  the  crowd  numbering  nearly  tea 
thousand  persons. 

The  meeting  was  organized  and  Mr.  Douglas  ap- 
peared, but  scarcely  had  he  commenced  speaking, 
when  a  storm  of  howls  and  hisses  broke  lorth. 

The  senator  stopped  speaking  and  stood  with  his 
arms  folded  upon  his  breast  surveying  the  mad  mul- 
titude. Again  he  asseyed  to  be  heard,  and  again  was 
his  voice  drowned  in  yells.  For  four  hours  he  stood 
thus  fearlessly  seeking  a  hearing.     At  last,  pulling 
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his  watch  from  his  pocket— it  was  Saturday  night — 
he  said,  in  tones  that  were  heard  far  above  the  din, 
"  Aliolitionists  of  Chicajro,  it  is  now  Sunday  morning, 
I  will  go  to  Church,  while  you  can  go  to  the  devil 
your  own  way.'' 

This  valedictory  closed  the  meeting. 

^^'e  do  not  intend  to  follow  Mr.  Douglass  in  his  po- 
litical life.  No  man.  we  may  truly  say.  has  so  com- 
bated opinion  in  support  of  what  he  deemed  right, 
none  have  arisen  to  popularity,  almost  to  worship, 
and  none  have  so  fallen,  sustained  by  his  own  con- 
viction in  the  justice  of  his  course.  As  an  opposite 
of  the  scene  we  have  j.ist  related,  we  shall  give 
Mr.  Douglas'  return  to  the  same  city,  Chicago,  after 
the  adjo^irnment  of  Congress  in  1858,  when  he  was 
seeking  a  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

He  arrived  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  was 
welcomed  by  such  a  reception  as  no  public  man  has 
ever  received  in  this  country.  The  newspapers  of 
that  city,  of  all  shades  of  political  opinions,  concur 
in  representing  it  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ova- 
tions on  record.  Many  columns  of  their  sheets  were 
filled  with  descriptions  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception,  the  vast  concourse  of  people — estimated 
at  30.000— the  processions,  illumination  of  houses, 
vreworks,  banners,  cannon,  etc.,  etc.,  which  greeted 
Mr.  Douglas'  return  to  his  home. 

Immediately  after  his  reception  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Douglas  entered  actively  on  his  canvass  over  the 
entire  Stat^,  making  move  than  one  liundred  speeches 
in  less  than  four  months,  and  enduring  an  unparal- 
leled amonnt  of  physical  exertion  and  fatigue. 
Histoi-y  fails  to  cite  any  public  man  who  ever  re- 
ceived such  continued  ovations  at  the  hands  of  his 
people  as  greeted  Mr.  Douglas  all  through  his  Illinois 
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campaign.  We  make  room  for  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  of  the  day, 
de-criptive  of  his  journey  from  that  city  to  Blooni- 
ington,  to  fill  his  first  appointment,  with  the  remark 
that  the  same  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm 
and  manifestations  of  popular  admiration  and  love 
met  Mr.  Douglas  everywhere  through  his  canvass. 
The  picture  of  the  correspondent  does  but  bare  jus- 
tice to  the  facts  as  they  existed. 

JBi.ooMrNGTOx,  July  16,  1858. 

If  there  ever  was  any  doubt  that  Senator  Douglas 
possessed  the  popular  heart  of  the  people  of  Illinois, 
that  doubt  has  been  dispelled  to-day.  His  pj^-^sage 
from  Chicago  to  this  place  has  been  a  perfect  ova- 
tion. There  was  not  a  station  or  cottage  that  the 
train  passed  from  which  there  was  not  a  greeting 
and  a  *•  CTOd  speed''  sent  ikjvih  ;  and  the  evidences  of 
popular  feeling  evinced  in  his  favor  are  conclusive 
that  the  result  in  November  will  be  one  of  the  most 
glorious  triumphs  of  the  Democracy  ever  achieved 
in  this  State. 

Senator  Douglas,  as  you  are  aware,  left  Chicago  in 
the  y  o'clock  train  this  morning,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton  and  Chicago  Railroad,  to  meet  an  appointment 
which  he  made  at  Springfield  for  to-mcu-row.  The 
train  which  bore  him  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
flags,  the  engine  being  almost  hid  beneath  them,  and 
banners  were  also  displayed  on  the  cars  with  the 
inscription  '•  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  Champion  of 
Popular  Sovereignty.'"  As  the  train  passed  along, 
the  crowds  who  had  assembled  to  give  a  ]»arting 
cheer  to  the  •'  Little  Giant"  performed  their  labor  of 
love  energetically  and  well.  The  train  was  soon 
out  of  Chicago  and  flying  along  the  track  ;  and, 
now  Mr.   Douglas,  having  a  few  moment 5  to  devote 
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to  those  "  on  board/"  shook  hands  and  exchanged^ 
compliments  with  a  number  of  impatient  passengers 
who  crowded  around  him.  anxions  to'*T^fece  their 
respect  and  high  admiration  of  the  man. 

As  the  train  swept  through  Bridgeport,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  road  stationed  there  had  assembled 
together,  and  greeted  Senator  Douglas  with  three 
hearty  cheers. 

A  little  incident  occurred  as  we  passed  Bridge- 
port which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the 
flags  with  which  the  train  was  decorated  caught  on 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  a  gentleman  seeing  it,  ex- 
claimed, "  See,  Judge  Douglas,  there  is  one  of  your 
flags  waving  from  that  tree."  "  Yes."  replied  the 
Judge,  "  and  before  this  campaign  is  over,  my  flags 
will  be  seen  waving  from  every  tree  in  the  State.-" 

At  every  stasion  on  the  road — at  Brighton  Course, 
Summit,  Athens  and  Lockport — the  people  were  out 
waiting  an  oportunity  to  testify  their  respect  to  their 
patriot  senator  ;  and  not  a  little  interest  was  added 
to  these  demonstrations  by  the  number  of  pretty  girls 
and  blooming  matrons  who  took  part  in  them,  and 
testified  by  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  smiles 
of  approval  that  there  was  one  besides  their  lovers 
and  husbands  who  had  a  place  in  their  hearts. 

As  the  train  approached  Joilet,  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  engine  to  '•  break  up"  was  answered  by  the 
roar  of  artillery  from  the  town  ;  and  when  we  reach- 
ed the  station,  about  11  o'clock,  we  found  some  four 
or  five  hundred  people  awaiting  us.  The  thunders  of 
the  guns  were  answered  by  the  cheers  of  welcome  by 
the  crowd,  who  pressed  around  the  cars  anxious  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  Senator  Douglas.  There  being  a 
delay  at  this  place  of  twenty  minutes  for  dinner,  the 
senator  spent  it  in  shaking  hands  with  and  receiving 
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the  congratulations  of  those  there  assembled  to  see 
liim.  The  beaming  countenances  of  the  sturdy  yeom- 
anry, whose  faces  were  lio-hted  up  with  joy  at  meet- 
ing the  man  whom  lliey  delighted  to  honor,  showed 
that  the  heart  felt  what  the  mouth  uttered.  One  fine 
looking  sp.'cimen  of  human  nature,  whose  strong, 
sturdy  frame,  and  sunburnt  healthy  cheek,  bore  testi- 
mony to  his  having  spent  the  best  part  of  his  days  in 
the  open  air.  exclaimnd.  after  shaking  hands  with  the 
senator.  "  By  G— d.  that  did  me  good  !'' 

At  Joliet,  a  platform  car.  decorated  with  thirteen 
flags,  and  bearing  a  twelve-pounder  and  gun  carriage, 
was  hitched  on  to  the  train,  and  after  we  left  that 
town,  as  we  approached  each  station,  "■  Popular  Sov- 
ereignty,-' as  the  gun'was  called,  gave  lively  notice 
that  we  were  on  "hand.  At  Elwood,  a  crowd  was 
awaiting  us,  and  as  the  train  passed  through,  cheer 
after  cheer  went  up.  whilst  two  or  three  individuals 
expressed  their  enthusiasm  by  the  discharge  of  their 
revolvers. 

As  the  train  approached  Wilmington,  "  Popular 
Sovereignty's-'  note  was  echoed  by  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery in  the  town,  and  as  we  reached  the  station,  we 
found  the  citizens  accompanied  by  a  fine  brass  band, 
awaiting  Senator  Douglas,  The  cars  had  hardly 
stopped,  when  a  gentleman,  whose  head  was  silvert-d 
o'er  with  age,  jumped  on  the  train,  and  seizing  Sena- 
tor Douglas  by  the  hand,  cried.  "  AYelcome.  Judge 
Douglas,  welcome  to  Wilmington,"  and  then  three 
hearty  cheers,  such  as  only  the  farmers  of  the  Prairie 
State  can  give,  rose  in  the  air,  and  the  people  crowd- 
ed around  to  shake  Mr,  Douglas  by  the  hand.  The 
train  was  delayed  here  several  minutes,  in  order  to 
afford  the  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  sena- 
tor. 
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At  all  the  other  stations — Stewart's  Grove,  Gard- 
ner Dvvigbt.  Odell.  Cayuga,  Pontiac,  Rook  Creek, 
Peoria  Junction,  Lexin/iton,  and  Towanda,  the  peo- 
ple Avere  out  awaiting  the  train,  and  greeted  Senator 
Douglas  with  loud  hurrahs.  At  each  of  these  Sta- 
tions large  numbers  got  on  board  for  Bloomington. 
As  we  approached  Bloomington,  "Popular  Sove- 
reignty/' gave  notice  that  we  were  about,  and  his  roar 
was  an-wered  by  another  of  welcome  from  the  town. 
About  5,000  people  had  assembled  here  to  meet  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  and  the  whole  town  and  surrounding 
country  were  present  on  hors-eback,  in  vehicles,  and 
on  foot,  to  welcome  his  arrival.  The  train  was  over- 
run with  people  who  clambered  on  top  of  the  cars, 
and  tumbled  in  on  all  sides,  and  the  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested was  similar  to  that  shown  on  his  arrival  at 
Chicago  on  Friday  last.  The  thunders  of  the  guns, 
the  music  of  the  band,  and  tlie  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude filled  the  air.  The  scene  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described.  The  crowd  closed  in  around  the  cars 
in  an  impenetrable  mass,  and,  taking  possession  of 
Senator  Douglas,  they  carried  him  over  to  the  plat- 
form, where  he  received  their  personal  welcomes. 
After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  the  senator 
was  placed  in  an  open  carriage,  provided  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements,  and  the  escort,  composed  of 
the  Bloomington  Rifles,  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen,  and 
citizens  on  foot,  headed  by  the  Bloomington  brass 
band,  took  up  its  march  for  the  London  House  where 
rooms  had  been  engaged  by  the  committee  for  their 
guest.  Flags  were  displayed  from  the  house,  and 
strips  of  muslin  ran  along  the  balconies,  bearing  the 
inscription,  '•  S.  A,  Douglas,  the  champion  of  Popular 
Sovereignty."  Arriving  at  the  house,  the  procession 
was  dismissed,   and  after  giving   tliree  times  three 
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cheers  for  Senator  Douglas,  gradually  dispersed,  to 
re-assemble  at  7^-  o'clock,  p.m.,  in  the  court-house 
square,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  address. 

At  7  o'clock,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  firing  of 
rockets,  the  ringing  of  the  court-house  bell,  and  the 
music  of  the  band  attached  to  the  Bloomington  Guards, 
who  attended  the  meeting  in  uniform,  gave  notice  to 
the  people  to  assemble;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  large 
square  surrounding  the  court-house  was  crowded 
with  people,  whilst  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madi- 
son streets  were  in  the  same  condition  ;  and  the  win- 
dows and  doors  fronting  the  square  were  thronged 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  were  about  10.- 
000  persons  in  attendance,  and  the  committee  of 
arrangements  expected  a  much  larger  number,  who 
w^ere  prevented  from  coming  in  from  the  country  by 
the  heavy  rain  which  fell  in  this  neighborhood  all  last 
night  and  to-day.  The  court-house  Avas  illuminated, 
and  a  stage  was  erected  on  the  west  side  for  the 
meeting. 

At  about  8  o'clock,  Allen  "Withers,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe.  in  a  very  eloquent  speech, 
welcomed  Senator  Douglas,  and  assured  him,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  McLean  County,  that  his  course, 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  them,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  show 
that  approval,  in  a  substantial  manner,  at  the  polls  in 
November  next. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Illinois  campaign,  in 
November,  1S.58,  Mr.  Douglas  with  his  family,  left 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  brief  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  to  attend  to  some  pressing  private 
matters  which  his  public  duties  had  constrained  him 
too  long  to  neglect.    He  gave  no  notice  of  his  inten- 
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tioii  to  make  the  trip,  de=!iring  to  perform  the  jour- 
ney as  speedily  and  quietly  as  possible.  Remaining 
in  St.  Louis  a  day,  for  a  boat  to  convey  him  down 
the  river,  the  news  of  his  presence  soon  spread 
through  the  city,  and  that  night  he  was  honored  with 
a  serenade  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  who  as- 
sembled around  the  hotel  and  insisted  on  a  speech. 
Mr.  Douglas  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  iew 
appropriate  remarks,  and  expressed  his  gratification 
that  the  people  of  Missouri,  who  were  ko  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  institution  of  slavery,  so  justly  ap- 
preciated the  nature  and  importance  of  the  contest 
through  which  he  had  recently  passed  in  Illinois. 

Proceeding  down  the  river  without  giving  any 
public  notice  of  his  destination,  Mr.  Donglas  was 
surprised  when,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  above 
Memphis,  be  was  notitied  that  the  Democracy  of 
that  city  had  learned  by  telegraph  of  his  intended 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  and  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  persons  and  chartered  a 
steamer  to  proceed  up  the  river  and  meet  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  stop  a  day  at  Mem- 
phis and  accept  ot  the  hospitalities  of  that  city.  Not 
feeling  at  liberty  to  decline  so  flattering  an  invita- 
tion, Mr.  Douglas  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  on  the  following  day  addressed  a 
large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Memphis  ou  the  poli 
cal  topics  of  the  day.  In  this  speech  Mr.  Douglas 
confined  himself  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  points 
presented  in  the  Illinois  campaign,  prefacing  it  with 
the  declaration,  that  no  political  creed  v/as  sound 
Avhich  could  not  be  proclaimed  equally  as  well  in 
one  State  of  the  Union  as  in  tlie  other.  On  a  com- 
parison of  the  publishiid  report  of  this  speech,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  we  find  that 
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he  asserted  the  same  views  on  the  Territrrial  ques- 
tion in  Memphis  as  he  had  done  in  Illinois. 

The  cordial  and  enthusiastic  approbation  with 
which  his  audience  received  his  speech,  must  have 
satisfied  Mr.  Douglas  that  Democracy  was  the  same 
in  Tennessee  as  in  Illinois! 

At  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Douglas'  reception  was  truly 
grand  and  magnificent.  Approaching  the  Crescent 
at  9  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  received  by  the  city  au- 
thorities, the  military  and  the  citizens,  amidsr.  the 
firing  of  cannon  and  in  the  glare  of  a  brilliant  illu- 
mination. He  was  escorted  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel, 
where  he  was  lodged  as  the  guest  of  ihe  city,  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  mayor  on  behalf  of  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  by  Hon.  Pierre  Soule  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens,  in  eloquent  speeches  of  congratulation. 

Mr.  Douglas  determined  at  New  Orleans,  to  take 
the  steamer  for  New  York,  in  order  to  secure  relax- 
ation from  his  recent  labor.  On  the  island  of  Cuba, 
where  he  stopped  a  few  days  en  route,  he  was  treated 
with  marked  attention  by  the  authorities  and 
people. 

Arriving  at  New  York,  he  found  that  elaborate 
preparations  had  been  made  in  that  city  by  the  au- 
thorities for  his  reception.  Both  branches  of  the 
Council  by  a  unanimous  vote,  had  extended  to  him 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  had  invited  him  to  be- 
come iis  guest. 

No  sooner  had  the  nevrs  of  Mr,  Douglas'  arrival  in 
New  York  reached  Philadelphia,  than  a  committee 
of  eminent  citizens  was  appointed  to  repair  to  New 
Y'ork  and  tender  him  a  public  reception  in  Independ- 
ence Hall,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Councils  of  Philadelphia,  unanimously  tendering  its 
use  lor  that  purpose. 
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When  Mr.  Douglas  reached  "Washington,  where 
Executive  power  and  patronage  stifles  popular  senti- 
ment, he  found  himself  suddenly  plunged  into  a  very 
different  atmosphere  from  that  which  he  had  been 
breathing  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Failing  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  his  re-election  to  the  Senate,  his  ene- 
mies contrived  a  new  scheme  to  humble  and  degrade 
the  unsubdued  rebel.  For  thirteen  years  previous, 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territo- 
ries, tAVo  years  in  the  House  and  eleven  in  the  Senate. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  confessedly 
more  familiar  with  the  subject^  than  any  man  living, 
his  removal  from  the  position  was  effected,  even 
while  the  very  ones  effecting  it  were  ashamed  to 
admit  themselves  the  actors  in  it. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1859,  Mr.  Doug- 
las received  many  letters  from  his  personal  friends, 
soliciting  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  before  the  Charleston  Convention,  to  one 
of  which  he  replied  as  follows  : 

Washington,  Wednesday,  June  22.  1859. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  inquiring 
whether  my  friends  are  at  liberty  to  present  my  name 
in  the  Charleston  Convention  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

Before  the  question  can  be  finally  determined,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  understand  distinctly  upon  what 
issue  the  canvass  is  to  be  conducted.  If,  as*  I  have 
full  faith  they  will,  the  Democratic  party  shall  deter- 
mine, in  the  Presidential  election  of  1890,  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  IS'JO,  and  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1852.  and  re-afSrmed  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act  of  1854.  and  incorporated  into  the 
Cincinnati  platform  in  1856,   as  expounded  by  Mr. 
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Buchanan  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  and 
approved  by  the  people — in  that  event  my  friends 
will  be  at  liberty  to  present  my  name  to  the  Conven- 
tion, if  they  see  proper  to  do  so.  If,  on  the  contrar3% 
it  shall  become  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party — • 
which  I  cannot  anticipate— to  repudiate  these,  their 
time-honored  principles,  on  which  we  have  achieved 
so  many  patriotic  triumphs,  and  if,  in  lieu  of  them, 
the  Convention  shall  interpolate  into  the  creed  of 
the  party  such  new  issues  as  the  revival  of  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  or  a  Congressional  slave  code  for 
the  Territories,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  either  establishes  or  prohibits 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  legally  to  control  it  as  other  property  it  is 
due  to  candor  to  say  that,  in  such  an  event,  I  could 
not  accept  the  nomination  if  tendered  to  me.  Trust- 
ing that  this  answer  will  be  deemed  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit,       1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

S.  A.  Douglas. 

To  J.  B.  Dorr,  Esq.,  Dubuqe,  Iowa. 

The  publication  of  this  letter  produced  immense 
enthusiasm  among  Mr.  Douglas'  friends  all  over  the 
country,  and  particularly  throughout  the  Northwest, 
and  was  followed  by  a  pressing  invitation  from  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of  Ohio  to  visit 
that  State  and  address  the  people  in  their  pending 
canvass.  In  consequence  of  the  ill-health  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  his  family,  he  was  only  able  to  make 
three  speeches  in  Ohio — at  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and 
Wooster,  in  each  of  which  places  the  Democracy 
made  immense  gains  at  the  fcill  election,  averaging 
one  thousand  votes  in  each  county.  He  was  met  in 
Cincinnati  by  large  numbers  of  Democrats  from 
Kentucky.   Indiana,   and   other  adjacent  States,  and 
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wherever  he  went  was  greeted  with  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm. 

In  the  September  (1859)  number  of  •'  Harper's 
Magazine,"  Mr.  Douglas  published  over  his  own  name, 
an  article  entitled  "JPopuiar  Sovereignty  in  the  Terri- 
tories: The  dividing  line  between  Federal  and  Local 
Authority.''  This  article  was  read  v/ith  avidity  by 
the  public,  and  for  some  days  after  its  appearance, 
nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  political  circles. 

Mr.  Douglas  got  the  nomination  at  Baltimore  after 
the  seceders  had  vrithdrawn.  The  latter  organized  a 
Southern  Democratic  Convention  in  the  same  city, 
and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  for  the  Presi- 
dency, while  the  Republicans  put  in  nomination  the 
present  incumbent  of  that  office.  Of  course  Mr. 
Douglas  recognized  from  the  start  the  desperate  hope- 
lessness of  Ms  case.  The  Southern  States  were  cer- 
tain, with  a  few  exceptions,  to  give  their  electoral 
votes  to  Breckinridge  ;  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  equally  sure  to  give  theirs  to  Lincoln.  Buc 
still,  with  a  despairing  energy  worthy  of  success,  he 
went  into  the  conflict,  making  stump  speeches  through 
the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  result  was  that  he  got  the  nine  electoral  votes  of 
Missouri,  and  three  out  of  the  seven  electoral  votes 
of  New  Jersey.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  action  of  the  Southern  conspirators  in 
dividing  the  Democratic  party,  Mr.  Douglas  would 
Lave  been  borne  into  the  White  House  on  the  4th  of 
March  last  in  place  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whom  he  had  but 
two  years  before  defeated  in  the  struggle  for  the  Illi- 
nois Senatorship. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  Presidential  as- 
pirations, ilr.  Douglas  served  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  with  his   accustomed   zeal  and   ability. 
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although  illness  caused  him  to  be  frequently  absent 
from  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  He  was  in  favor  of  the 
Crittenden  or  any  other  moderate  compromise,  and 
even  after  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  made  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  inaugural  meant  conciliation,  not  co- 
ercion. However,  when  the  time  for  parleying  had 
passed,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  Republic  was  by  the  exercise  of 
the  military  power  of  the  Government,  he  accepted 
the  alternative,  and  gave  personal  assurances  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  his  approval  and  endorsement  of  the  war 
policy. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  his  last  public  act— the 
close  of  his  brilliant  career.  He  retired  from  Wash- 
ington to  Chicago,  where  he  was  possessed  of  large 
property,  and  there  he  sickened  and  died.  His  re- 
mains will  be  taken  to  Washington  for  interment. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  twice  married.  He  married  first, 
in  April,  1847,  Miss  Martin,  the  only  daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  Martin,  of  Rockingham  county.  North  Carolina, 
by  whom  he  has  lelt  several  children,  who  inherit 
from  their  mother  a  large  property  in  Southern  lands 
and  slaves.  And  again,  in  the  winter  of  1856-7,  he 
married  Miss  Cutts,  of  Washington,  a  young,  hand- 
some and  accomplished  lady,  who  survives  him. 

As  a  fit  close  for  this  brief  memoir  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  by  the  Hon  Archibald  Dixon 
late  U.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  Henry  A.  Foote 
will  have  weight,  as  coming  from  one  no  longer  infla- 
enced  by  personal  rivalry  or  partisan  feeling. 

Of  Judge  Douglas,  personally,  I  have  a  few  words 
to  utter  which  I  could  not  withold,  without  greatly 
wronging  my  own  conscience.  When  I  entered  the 
United  States  Senate  a  few  years  since,  I  found  h.m 
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a  decided  favorite  with  the  political  party  then  domi- 
nant both  in  the  Senate  and  the  conntiy.  iMy  mind 
had  been  greatly  prejudiced  ao:ainst,  him,  and  I  felt 
no  d'spor  itioQ  whatever  to  sympathize,  or  to  coope- 
rate with  him.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  me.  as  to 
others,  that  he  was,  npon  the  whole,  far  the  ablest 
Democratic  member  of  the  body.  In  the  progress  of 
time  my  respect  for  him,  both  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
statesman,  gie.itly  increased.  I  found  him  sociable, 
affable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and 
instructive  in  social  intercom  se.  His  power,  as  a 
debater,  seemed  to  me  unequalled  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  industrious,  energetie,  bold,  and  skillful  in  the 
management  of  the  concerns  of  his  party.  He  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  Senate,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  seemed  to  me  to 
bear  the  honors  which  encircled  him  with  sufficient 
meeknesb.  Such  was  the  palmy  state  of  hih  reputa- 
tion and  popularity  on  the  day  that  he  reported  to 
the  Senate  his  celebrated  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill. 
On  examining  that  bill,  it  struck  me  that  it  was 
deficient  in  one  material  respect ;  it  did  not  in  terms 
repeal  the  restrictive  provision  in  regard  to  slavery 
embodied  in  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This,  to  me, 
was  a  deficiency  that  I  thought  it  imperiously  neces- 
sary to  supply.  I  accordingly  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  effect.  My  amendment  seemed  to  take  the 
Senate  by  surprise,  and  no  one  appeared  more  start- 
led than  Judge  Douglas  himself.  He  immediately 
came  to  my  seat  and  courteously  remonstrated 
against  my  amendment,  suggesting  that  the  bill  which 
he  had  introduced  was  almost  in  the  words  of  the 
Territorial  acts  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  ;  that  they  being  a  part  of  the  Compromise 
measures  of  1850,  he  had  hoped  that  1,  a  known  and 
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zealous  friend  of  the  wise  and  patriotic  adjustment 
which  had  then  taken  place,  would  not  be  inclined 
to  do  anything  to  call  that  adjustment  in  question  or 
weaken  it  before  the  country. 

I  replied  that  it  was  precisely  because  I  had  been, 
and  was.  a  firm  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Compror 
mise  of  1850,  that  I  felt  bound  to  persist  in  the  move- 
ment which  1  had  originated  ;  that  I  was  well  satis- 
fied that  the  Missouri  restriction,  if  not  expressly  re- 
pealed, would  continue  to  operate  in  the  Territory 
to  which  it  had  been  applied,  thus  negativing  the 
great  and  salutary  principle  ot  non-intervcniion,  which 
constituted  the  most  prominent  and  essential  feature 
of  the  plan  of  settlement  of  1850.  We  talked  for 
some  time  amicably,  and  separated.  Some  days  af- 
terwards Judge  Douglas  came  to  my  k  dgings,  while 
I  was  confined  by  physical  indisposition,  and  urged 
me  to  get  up  and  take  a  ride  with  him  in  his  carriage, 
I  accepted  his  invitation  and  rode  out  with  him. 
During  our  short  excursion  we  talked  on  the  subject 
of  my  proposed  amendment,  and  Judge  Douglas,  to 
my  high  gratification,  proposed  to  me  that  1  should 
allow  him  to  take  charge  of  the  amendment  and  in- 
graft it  on  his  Territorial  Bill.  I  acceded  to  the  pro- 
position at  once,  whereupon  a  most  interesting  inter- 
change occurred  between  us. 

On  this  occasion.  Judgfe  Douglas  spoke  to  me,  in 
substance,  thus  :  ''  I  have  become  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  fair-minded  national  states- 
man, to-operate  with  you  as  proposed  in  securing  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  restriction.  It  is 
due  to  the  South  ;  it  is  due  to  the  Constitution,  here- 
tofore palpably  infracted  ;  it  is  due  to  that  character 
for  consistency,  which  I  have  heretofore  labored  to 
maintain.     The  repeal,  if  we  can  effect  it,  will  pro- 
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duce  much  stir  and  commotion  in  the  free  States  of 
the  Union  for  a  season.  I  shall  be  assailed  by  dema- 
go.cjues  and  fanatics  there,  withont  stint  or  modera- 
tion. Every  opprobrious  epithet  will  be  applied  to 
me.  I  shall  be  probably  hung  in  effigy  in  many 
places.  It  is  more  than 'probable  that  I  may  become 
permanently  odious  among  those  whose  friendship 
and  esteem  I  have  heretofore  possessed.  The  pro- 
ceeding may  end  my  political  career.  But,  acting 
under  the  sense  of  the  duty  whicii  animates  me,  I  am 
jjrepared  to  make  the  sacrifice.    I  will  do  it." 

He  spoke  in  the  most  earnest  and  touching  manner, 
and  I  confess  that  I  was  deeply  affected.  I  said  to 
him  in  reply  :  ''  Sir,  I  once  recognized  you  as  a  de- 
magogue, a  mere  party  manager,  selfish  and  intrigu- 
ing. 1  now  find  you  a  warm-hearted  and  sterling 
patriot.  Go  foward  in  the  pathway  of  duty  as  you 
propose,  and  though  all  the  world  desert  you,  I 
never  iclU.'^ 

The  subsequent  course  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
sonage is  now  before  the  country.  His  great  speeches 
on  this  subject,  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  made.  As  a  true  national  statesman — as  an  in- 
flexible and  untiring  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
Constitution  of  his  country — as  an  enlightened,  fair- 
minded,  and  high-souled  patriot,  he  has  fearlessly 
battled  for  principle  ;  he  has  with  singular  consist- 
ency pursued  the  course  which  he  promised  to  pur- 
sue when  we  talked  together  in  Washington,  neither 
turning  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Though  some- 
times reviled  and  ridiculed  by  those  most  benefited 
by  his  labors,  he  has  never  been  heard  to  complain. 
Persecuted  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party  he  had 
so  long  served  and  sustained,  he  has  demeaned  him- 
self, on.  all  occasions  with  moderation  and  dienitv  ; 
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of  duty,  energetic  in  combating  and  overcoming  the 
obstacles  which  have  so  strangely  beset  his  pathway, 
and  always  ready  to  meet  and  to  overthrow  such  ad- 
versaries as  have  ventured  to  encounter  him.  He  has 
been  faithful  to  his  pledge;  he  has  been  true  to  the 
South  and  to  the  Union,  and  I  intend  to  be  faithful 
to  my  pledge.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  his  pecu- 
liar services.  I  feel  the  highest  admiration  for  all 
his  noble  qualities  and  high  achievements,  and  I  re- 
gard his  reputation  as  part  of  the  moral  treasures  of 
the  nation  itself. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  me  to  say  that 
the  southern  people  cajinot  enter  into  unholy  alliance 
for  the  destruction  of  Judge  Douglas,  if  they  are  true 
to  themselves,  for  he  has  made  more  sacrifices  to  sus- 
tain southern  institutions  than  any  man  now  living. 
Southern  men  may,  and  doubtless  have,  met  the  ene- 
mies of  the  South  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
sustained,  by  their  votes  and  their  speeches,  her  ina- 
lienable rights  under  the  Constitution  of  our  common 
country ;  northern  men  may  have  voted  that  those 
rights  should  not  be  wrested  from  us  ;  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  Judge  Douglas  alone,  northern  man  as  he 
is,  to  throw  himself  "  into  the  deadly  imminent 
breach,"  and  like  the  steadfast  and  everlasting  rock 
of  the  ocean,  to  withstand  the  fierce  tide  of  fanaticism, 
and  drive  back  those  angry  billows  which  threatened 
to  ingulf  his  country's  happiness. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially, your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Arch.  Dixon. 
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